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Editorial Comment .. . 


Disciplines of War 

Once more the catastrophe of war has 
laid a heavy hand on the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. For the third time 
in fifty two years there will be no state 
convention. In 1893 no convention was 
held because the Directors thought it was 
more important for the members to at- 
tend the World’s Fair, or Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago. This decision is 
more understandable when one remem- 
bers that the membership of the K.E.A. at 
that time was fewer than one hundred. 

In 1943 just fifty years after the first 
failure to hold a meeting, the World War 


struck down Association meetings all 


over the country and Kentucky went 
down with the others. Now comes a re- 
quest from our National Office of De- 
fense Transportation asking that all 
meetings of over 50 be cancelled. The 
Board of Directors very properly com- 
plied with the request. Their decision 
will have the approval of all patriotic 
citizens. 

The cancellation of this annual event 
will bring disappointment and regret to 
many thousands of our teachers. How- 
ever, in their finer judgments they will 
accept it as a challenge to their spirit of 
professional loyalty. 

Since we cannot come together for the 
inspiration that comes from crowds and 
from great speakers we shall have to 
stand a little closer together spiritually. 
This will bring about the unity which is 
so much needed on the home-front. We 
will need a oneness of purpose more 
than ever before as we face the problems 
of the years ahead. The rewards of 
unanimity have been so generous in the 
past that it would seem unnecessary to 
remind anyone of the importance of that 
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virtue in the future, but we have in our 
profession in these troublous times a 
large group of persons who have been 
drafted for service under the stress of 
emergency. They are making a magnifi- 
cent patriotic contribution to the cause 
in which many of us have given a lifetime 
of devotion and service, but it is not so 
easy for them to see the importance of 
concerted action or the wisdom of toler- 
ance of opinion. It is, therefore, with 
evangelistic fervor that we advocate that 
solidarity of group action which alone 
can avert the disasters attendant upon in- 
difference or disunity. 

Those of our profession who are en- 

trusted with the responsibility of shaping 
policies which look to the improvement 
of the welfare of teachers and the in- 
creasing of educational opportunity are 
now busily engaged in planning for the 
difficult problems which lie ahead. If 
their plans are intelligently made within 
a realistic pattern a forward step will 
have been made toward their final con- 
summation, but only the first step. Ullti- 
mate achievement can only be attained 
by full and complete cooperation by 
every single member of our profession— 
active, aggressive and enthusiastic in 
pursuit of one purposeful and defensible 
objective. 
' Planning for the education of the 
youth of our country in the decades that 
follow these tragic years is not the task 
of mediocrity. It is the challenge to 
statesmanship. It is not the vehicle of 
scheming ambition. It is the century’s 
call to culture, and can be met by only 
men and women of stature and vision. 

The time has come to realize that edu- 
cation is facing no ordinary crisis such 
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as may happen in any score of years, but 
possibly one of the greatest transitions in 
human history, indeed perhaps a transi- 
tion from one form of culture to another. 
Only great minds can envisage the mag- 
nitude of such a change. Only great 
men should dare to define the adequacy 


of measures to alleviate what may be a 
catastrophe or to fashion the design of 
what may be a triumph. But no genius 
of greatness and no design for the fu- 
ture can avail unless all shall heed the 
Macedonian call: “Come over and help 
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The Values Of Teacher Organizations 


( I BE realistic about this, just as 

I would be about the values of (let 
us say) Sunday Schools, Police Forces, 
Cold Shots, Vitamins, Work Books, Ath- 
letics, Disciplining, or even Telephones? 
There are benefits and abuses existing 
in and around the uses of the above men- 
tioned, yet they are right positive forces 
touching each of our lives every day in 
many ways. We take such forces and 
agencies for granted and often do not 
stop to analyze what they mean to us as 
individuals. 

What about Teacher Organizations? 
We have assumed that there is a univer- 
sal need of organizations for teachers, a 
need for the protection of our rights—in 
fact our very EXISTENCE; and for the 
extension of our GROWTH! But such 
generalities! What values do I receive 
personally from teacher organizations? 

Teachers everywhere ‘annually voice 
approval of the existence of certain pro- 
fessional organizations, said to be or- 
ganized to further education throughout 
the nation, states, and districts, by pay- 
ing membership dues. But in actuality, 
how many classroom teachers are given 
the opportunity to lend enthusiasm and 
service to and for activities of the groups? 
In actuality DO WE SUPPORT by help- 
ing to plan for the diets, growth, and 
health of our teacher organizations? 


By Etta Davis 
Teacher in Johnson Elementary School, 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


IT had taught school sixteen years be- 
fore I realized the relationship of the 
local and district associations to the state 
and national programs. Oh, I knew, after 
a fashion: I paid my dues, read the jour- 
nal, attended conventions regularly, and 
listened to speeches—hundreds of them! 
I was an average ASSOCIATIONS’ mem- 
ber but not until I had some responsibili- 
ties and personal obligations did I feel 
that I belonged to K.E.A. and N.E.A. and 
that they BELONGED TO ME. 

Four years ago I was elected to serve 
the district association as second vice- 
president and chairman of public rela- 
tions. I was elected to a position I had 
not known existed. The duties and obli- 
gations of the undertaking, I shudder at 
even now. The possibilities and stimula- 
tions I thrilled at, and enjoyed. Yet, as 
I think back on the experience I could 
and should have done so much more than 
I did. It took me a whole year to ac- 
quaint myself with the district territory: 
counties, independent units, superin- 
tendents, newspaper editors, as well as 
the committee personnel. During twelve 
years of “belonging” to the district there 
were six counties I had never entered. I 
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doubt if I had been in over a half dozen 
school buildings, other than the one I 
taught in, in the other three counties. I 
had to start from scratch. 

Up until 1940 the district association 
had had little of teacher-participation. 
There were annual programs with gen- 
eral meetings and departmental speak- 
ers, but always in the same localities with 
a sameness of pattern. That year the 
board of directors started divisional 
meetings in the counties of the district. 
Five such meetings were held with local 
schools planning the programs. There 
were science, arithmetic, reading, and 
athletic demonstrations; music exhibits, 
art displays, panel discussions, confer- 
ences, and good meals. Counties joined 
together but the gatherings were small, 
contacts quieter, not so rushed, the fel- 
lowships more intimate, and public rela- 
tions REAL. Businesses, churches, clubs, 
and newspapers participated in the ac- 
tivities of the schools. 

The inspiration for divisional meetings 
came principally from Sara Rives, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor in the Covington 
Schools, who sensed the need for more 
intimate contacts and teacher-participa- 
tion within the district. Miss Rives was 
the first woman president of the North- 
ern Kentucky Education Association. 

Through the years of 1941 and 1942 
I again had the privilege of working with 
the district association officers, being al- 
lowed to participate more than I had 
ever dreamed, in the planning and activi- 
ties of conferences for nine counties. The 
divisional meetings continued through 
1943. I was out of office. What hap- 
pened to me? I faced 1944 without the 
contacts of friends I had made through 
the district. A something I had not 
known existed, a something which scared 
me at first, I now missed! The three 
years had given me (a classroom teacher) 
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a chance to sit in on executive board 
meetings with school administrators. | 
had had a hand in the formulating of 
plans with groups where how-do-you-dos, 
personal contacts, and associations meant 
something to individuals and to localities. 

Wartime with lessened transportation 
facilities has somewhat halted the divi- 
sional meetings in the nine counties of 
Boone, Kenton, Campbell, Bracken, Pen- 
dleton, Owen, Carroll, Gallatin, and 
Grant—but the needs and requests from 
teachers and county superintendents have 
started the district-association board mak- 
ing plans for at least five sub-district 
meetings during the spring months of 
1945. “Wartime makes divisional meet- 
ings more necessary than ever’, some 
say. “Let’s have more smaller meetings 
during the year with exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, departmental offerings, close fel- 
lowships; with administrators, super- 
visors, and classroom teachers sharing 
and giving alike”, one man writes. Is 
there anything strange about that? 

During the few years of publicity work 
and public-relations activities I became 
convinced of several things: superin- 
tendents and administrators are glad of 
class-room-teacher participation in the 
teacher organizations and are feeling the 
necessity for it (although few seem to 
know how to provide opportunities for 
same); classroom teachers are willing 
and capable of helping to organize the 
district associations for real SERVICE; 
stimulation and inspiration through ex- 
change of experiences are necessary to 
bring about a meaningful GROWTH IN 
EDUCATION and individual profits; the 
large assembly-types of programs have 
not met the needs of teachers, as impor- 
tant a role as they play for the profession 
generally. 

Our organizations lack leadership, 
field workers, and funds. It takes money 
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to provide persons who assume the direc- 
tion of group and individual interests. 
The creation of a state public relations 
office was a big step toward reorganiza- 
tion but the districts and localities must 
complement the works of the state co- 
ordinator. 

In truth have we, in the past, managed 
our teacher associations like a BUSI- 
NESS? It takes intelligent investiga- 
tions, LONG-TERM planning, and sin- 
cere efforts on the parts of many indi- 
viduals to make any association valuable 
to its members. If enough of us banded 
together and said, “We want more for 
our money and if more money for what 
we need is necessary we'll invest it”— 
our public “stock” would go up overnight 
and “dividends” be doubled in a year. 

The president of our NKEA (a class- 
room teacher) said to me a few days ago, 
“Professional benefits are derived as 
other benefits; just as we contribute so 
do we profit.” I was reminded of an 
expression I heard years ago and I al- 
ways think of it when I want for company 
in a rich experience: 


“Beauty unshared is beauty halved; 
I’ve always known that, but today 


I could hardly do with my dimin- 
ished joy.” 
Can not the word PROFESSIONAL- 
ISM be substituted in the above? 


When the district association leaders 
see fit to make each paying member of 
their unit or section a participating mem- 
ber, THEN will real benefits (values) be 
realized! One phase of planning with 
DOING (activity), that touches every in- 
dividual in the district to make him feel 
RESPONSIBILITY,—and the organiza- 
tion is his! Is that not the philosophy 
upon which our school-room activities 
are founded? 
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IF and AND 


If in this age 

Of blood and tears 

We find a plan 

To live in peace 

With all the men 

Of all the world, 

There is one way, 

One course. to keep, 

To lead us on 

To that glad goal. 

That way is clear, 

And wide and straight, 

And old as time, 

And has no curves 

To hide the view, 

Nor mountains high 

Which we must climb. 

It leads right through 

The little deeds ; 

Of every day 

Amongst our friends 

And foes, alike, 

And on into 

The distant lands 

Where other men 

Of foreign race 

And stranger tongue, 

And even creeds, 

W ould like to live 

As well as we. 

That trail was laid 

Long, long ago 

By builders true 

Who set the guides 

In simple words: 

Whatever you 

Would have men do 

To other men 

Or unto you, 

Do even that 

To all of them. 
W.P.K. 





A Report On The Progress Of Com- 
munity Schools In Hopkins County 


a TELLING the story up to this point of 
the emerging community schools in 
Hopkins County it is necessary to tell 
also of the emerging philosophy of teach- 
ers, patrons, and pupils. By this it is not 
meant that an old philosophy of educa- 
tion is thrown out the window and a new 
accepted, but that there have been some 
changes in interpretations, emphasis, and 
attitude. Below are listed some points 
upon which agreement has been reached: 


1. The school should reflect the best 
of community life in the community 
which it serves and of which it is a part. 
The school should not only reflect the 
life but it should be the local point of 
movements for improving community 
living. 

2. A school in a democratic society 
meets the needs of the community only 
when it meets the needs of every youth 
who is to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship and of earning a living. This 
means that there should be twelve years 
of profitable experience in school ‘for 
every youth. 


3. A school may have fine buildings, 
much equipment and teachers with much 
training and be inferior to a school with 
poorer buildings, less equipment, and 
teachers with fewer years of training if 
the second school has a better attitude 
among its teachers, patrons, and pupils. 
However, better trained teachers who con- 
tinue in-service training, better equip- 
ment and better buildings are not mini- 
mized. 


4. The community school serves the 
needs of adults as well as those of youth. 
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By HusBert WILKEY, 
Madisonville, Ky. 


It is used throughout the year for com- 
munity improvement, education, and 
recreation. 


5. The very process of planning and 
executing carried through by teachers, 
patrons, and pupils is good within itself 
in that it is educational and develops at- 
titudes essential to good community liv- 
ing. The end of the process is good be- 
cause it enables a community to have 
better schools than its tax dollars pur- 
chase and a better community in which 
to live. 


6. Democracy cannot be well taught 
in an autocratic atmosphere. Opinions of 
pupils should be considered and those 
pupils found worthy or trained to be 
worthy should share in the responsibili- 
ties of school life. 


7. An active school is more desirable 
than a passive school. 

With the above points agreed upon 
each school went about the task of im- 
proving itself. There is no county-wide 
pattern, and at the very outset of the 
program differences are _ noticeable 
which have developed due to differences 
in communities. The direction taken or 
the pattern is continuous and comes out 
of the community itself. 

Before going into a description of 
things being done in the various schools, 
it might be well to explain briefly the 
work that is being done as a whole. The 
work may be likened unto the making 
of a snowball in that the work of the 
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past is continued and new work is added. 
In outline the work of the group has 
been: 


Year I. A Curriculum Revision Pro- 
gram in which all teachers participated 
in a workshop for community surveys, a 
testing program, and the building of a 
courses of study. 


Year II. A workshop for school and 
community improvements with empha- 
sis on the development of desirable at- 
titudes in teachers, pupils, and patrons. 


Year III. A workshop for the im- 


provement of reading. 


Although the surface has barely been 
scratched in the efforts to build schools 
to conform to the ideas as stated above, 
space does not permit the full stories of 
the activities of each school. An inter- 
esting story could be told about how 
teachers, pupils, and patrons of Anton 
have cooperated in decorating class- 
rooms; about a series of community 
meetings out of which will come a com- 
munity cannery. Within a few weeks 
after the first community meeting the 
school and community had raised $1700 
and started work on the building which 
will be used for the cannery. An inter- 
esting story might be told of community 
meetings in Nebo out of which a lunch- 
room and a cannery have come. The 
school has been given a ninety-nine year 
lease on a suitable building near the 
school and $400 has been raised for 
necessary remodeling. The community 
is still working. Community meetings at 
Dalton have resulted in painting of class 
rooms and plans for a future building 
for a lunchroom and cannery or farm 
shop. A very interesting story has been 
told to the Hopkins County Board of Ed- 
ucation about how teachers, pupils and 
patrons of Mortons Gap painted every 
classroom without the knowledge of a 
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board member and presented no unpaid 
claims. There is a fine story being told 
in the Nortonville Schools that one can 
hear, and feel and see in enthusiastic pu- 
pils and teachers, in the spirit of oneness, 
and in their eagerness to work. The pa- 
trons will help write this story. Plans 
are being made to get a cannery in the 
south end of the county. The elementary 
and the high school have made much im- 


provement in classrooms. 
._best stories is about a one-teacher school 


One of the 


where teacher, pupils, and patrons meet 


regularly to plan and work. The patrons 
at Beulah filled the house when Virginia 
Brown sent out the word that she needed 


their help. 


after much discussion set up the follow- 


Men and women came, and 
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ing goals, all of which have been at- 
tained: 

1. School grounds cleaned off and 

beautified. 
. Driveway improved. 
. Classroom painted. 
. Reading tables. 
Suitable shelves. 
. Pictures. 
More books. 
. A school piano. 
. Facilities for washing hands. 

When Dr. Mary I. Cole, Mr. C. C.. 
Crowe, Hopkins County Attendance Of- 
ficer, and Mrs. H. K. Woodard, Secretary 
to the County Superintendent, visited 
Hawkins school they arrived at the right 
time to see an example of cooperation. 
The small kerosene stove on which soup 
and cocoa were being cooked to supple- 
ment the cold lunches was acting up and 
the teacher, Mary Beth Kercheval, and 
pupils were as one in their opposition to 
its bad manners. After victory over the 
stove was won, the teacher of this remote 
school and her fourteen pupils went 
about their studies with poise and skill 
that might not be expected of a teacher 
whose training is limited to graduation 
from high school. 

Ashbybury School, taught by Wilma 
Patterson, is a good example of what can 
be done by a good teacher in a good com- 
munity over a period of years. 
taught by Eloise Eastwood Hughes, is an 
example of an almost impossible situa- 
tion made into a school that children are 
happy to attend. In a small one-teacher 
colored school Dr. Mary I. Cole and the 
writer found an enthusiastic teacher and 
twenty-five happy children. They were 
proud of their part in painting their 
building inside and outside. They were 
eager to read for us and to show their 
drawings. They recently contributed to 
the purchase of a new roof. To celebrate 
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Ashley, . 


the achievement of goals set up, a com- 
munity meeting was held which was at- 
tended by every patron of the school. 

There are schools such as Charleston, 
White Plains, and others that deserve 
recognition, but space does not permit. 
It is not possible to tell the full story of 
any one school, but a fuller description 
of one is necessary if the activities are to 
be seen as an outgrowth of the philosophy 
expressed at the beginning of this article. 

You are asked to join one of the 
groups that went on a tour of inspection 
during a teacher-citizen meeting at Han- 
son School. 

As you drive upon the school grounds 
you are greeted by boys and girls of the 
Safety Patrol who show you where to 
park your car.’ You learn that among 
their responsibilities is the job of con- 
ducting busses and directing the loading 
and unloading along the routes. Their 
authority is unquestioned because they 
are the officials duly elected by the stu- 
dents and teachers to perform these du- 
ties. 

You look about and see that the school 
is on a seven-acre tract and learn that 
four of those acres were bought three 
years ago for $300.00, the Board of Edu- 
cation paying one-half of the amount and 
the patrons, pupils, and teachers paying 
the other half. 

You then walk into a building and dis- 
cover people engaged in canning. You 
learn that this building was constructed 
by cooperative effort, and that hundreds 
of families are making full use of it as 
is the school in its lunch program. 

You visit another building and find 
that the basement is a well-equipped 
farm shop used by pupils and patrons, 
while above is a classroom for agricul- 
ture and a club room. This building, 
too, was constructed by students, teach- 
ers, and patrons, at a cost to the Board of 
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Education of $200.00, in cash, and an 
abandoned rural school. The classroom 
was equipped by the Board but the club 
room was furnished and decorated by 
the agriculture and home economics stu- 
dents who raised the money by having a 
“Chicken Day.” 

Going into the main building you no- 
tice that the rooms are very attractive and 
that the whole interior has been recently 
painted. You learn that the paint was 
bought by cooperative, effort, and that 
it was actually put on by teachers, pu- 
pils, and patrons. Every pupil had some 
part in this work, and his attitude is that 
of one who owns something. 

You are impressed with the good or- 
der which is present without effort on 
the part of teachers. Children in class- 
rooms are happily engaged in work that 
absorbs their time and interest. By close 
observation you become aware that there 
is a good organization for the purpose of 
keeping rest rooms in order, and posters 
throughout the building show that there 
is continuous effort to keep paper from 
being dropped on the floor. 

Just across the hall from the sixth 
grade room is a store managed by the 
sixth grade children. It is conducted in 
a businesslike way and the profits go 
for school improvements, such as a flag 
pole. 
The school bank is located in a room 
just back of the library. The members 
of the bookkeeping class select officials 
of this bank which at this writing has 
more than $1,000 on deposit. Banking 
hours are from ten to twelve A. M. The 
bank is organized and conducted as good 
banks should be conducted, having its 
checkbooks and deposit slips. It loans 
money to school projects. It has a cor- 
responding bank in Madisonville, and a 
combination safe in which to keep the 
funds through the day. 
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@ Remember this... 


may prove useful to 


' appreciate 


Here's something about 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum that 







you some day 


You must 
surely 


compli- 
ments 
upon your 
efficiency 
and good 
nature. 
And, there 
is where 
chewing re- 
freshing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum 
might help you— at home, marking 
papers or doing other routine or 
repetitive work. 





2 It’s not while supervising 
active youngsters but at 
home at routine tasks, you 
have to think about keep- 

ing “‘on high.” 


This sort of work needs mental 
alertness yet is apt to appear rather 
boring and monotonous. But chewing 
seems to help keep a person mentally 
awake and to boost morale. 





Consequently, chewing Gum should 
help you skim over the flat spots in 
your after-school work at home so 
that you do a better job and feel in 
higher spirits ... Just keep this useful, 
little aid in mind — when once more 
quality ingredients can be had to again 
manufacture Wrigley’s Spearmint, a 
true quality Gum. 





it means chewing gum of quality and flavor... It 
will be empty until gum of Wrigley’s Spearmint 
quality can again be made, aah 
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You may step into a room and find 
sound films being shown to the first or 
the twelfth grade. The machine is oper- 
ated by a student. 

Now consult your watch and see if it 
is time for the Personal Appearance 
Shop to open for business. You may 
need a hair cut, a shampoo, or a finger 
wave, a facial, a manicure, or you may 
wish to have your eyebrows improved. 
Prices are reasonable. This ‘project is 
managed by the home economics depart- 
ment which is a well-equipped depart- 
ment. The department also has a large 
share in the management of the lunch 
program and the cannery. 

The Bookkeeping Department also has 
a part in the management of the lunch 
program, and the bank provides a double 
check on all projects. The lunch room 
was excavated and equipped coopera- 
tively. 

These are some of the things that make 
Hanson an active school. They are 
things that give the students a poise that 
may not be found in many places. Do 
these activities detract from subject 
work? The answer is that they assist 
classroom work by creating better atti- 
tudes, habits, appreciations and skills, 


and make the classroom work far more 
meaningful. 

There is one member of the coopera- 
tive that has not been mentioned directly. 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, 
through Dr. Bert R. Smith, Mr. Horace 
McMurtry, Dr. Mary I. Cole, and others, 
has contributed a great part to the pro- 
gram. Their support has been given and 
received with enthusiasm. 

It may be that there are criteria by 
which this program would not seem de- 
sirable, but it can easily be seen that: 

1. Teachers work harder and are hap- 

pier. 

2. Pupils are busier, happier, go to 
school more, and have better civic 
attitudes. 

3. Patrons have a better community 
spirit and are bettering their own 
living conditions. 

4. College teachers see the culmina- 
tion of their work and obtain new 
slants and challenges. 

Hopkins County Schools need more 
money from State, Federal or gift 
sources. They can use a great deal more 
and still find incentives to go on with the 
great game of living and working to- 
gether in a democracy. 





The South's Finest 16mm. Film Service 
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GUARANTEED FACTORY REPAIR SERVICE 


Write For Free Catalogue 


The DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, Inc. 


756 W. PEACHTREE ST., N. W. 
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Principal Sources Of State Revenues 


In Various States 
1943-44 


HE PRINCIPAL source of state revenue 

in this country is the general sales 
tax, which although levied in only 25 
states, produced 17.7% of all state taxes 
collected in 1943-44. During that year 
the general sales tax yielded $33,516,- 
000 in West Virginia, $19,652,000 in 
North Carolina, $33,696,000 in Mis- 
souri, $14,807,000 in Alabama, $13,- 
279,000 in Mississippi and $63,231,000 
in Ohio. 

Another form of state taxation widely 
used in those states in which there is 
horseracing, but not in Kentucky, is the 
state pari-mutuels tax. During the past 
fiscal year this tax was employed by 16 
states and it produced $6,824,000 in 
Florida, $5,054,000 in Massachusetts, 
$2,310,000 in Illinois and $18,605,000 
in New York. 


State Tax 


By Joun W. BRooKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


The state property tax is utilized in 43 
states. In Kentucky this tax amounts to 
5 cents on the $100.00 assessed valuation 
of real property. In 1939-40, the state 
general property tax per $100.00 as- 
sessed valuation was 65 cents in Alaba- 
ma, 60 cents in Mississippi, 50 cents in 
Georgia, 48.8 cents in Florida, 12 cents 
in Missouri and $1.00 in Minnesota. 

A summary of the principal types of 
state taxes utilized in this country dur- 
ing the past fiscal year (1943-44) to- 
gether with the per cent of the total 
amount of state taxes collected during 
that year which was produced by each 


type of state tax, follows: 
Per Cent Distribution 








Corporation income ........ 



































Death and gift 








Severance 








Hunting and fishing 





ALL OTHER TAXES. 





These include: 











Of Total Amount of 
Number of States State Taxes Collected 
Employing Tax In U.S. 
General sales, use or gross receipts... ....... a 17z 
Motor vehicle fuel sales.................. * 2a ean oC Re eR et 17.0 
ae EE Ls ORS Rte a He 10.5 
Motor vehicle and operators license... BO est icdscons 9.8 
Individual income .......................... 33, 8.3 
Alcoholic Beverages sales.............. 48 6.6 
POMOUIG 6 ooo cc 5, csassetecoen cn. a : 43 6.0 
Tobacco product sales.................... 30 3.9 
Insurance Companies sales.. ie Ee SERIE I Sa es 3.1 
Public utilities gross receipts.....................--- 35. 3.1 
“at 47. 2.8 
Corporation in general (licenses and privileges) 47 2.8 
23. 1.7 
Alcoholic beverages (licenses and privileges) 48 13 
48. 6 
4.8 
Pari-mutuels ... 16 
Chain stores 20 
Admissions and amusements 25 
29 


Racetracks 





SOURCE: State Finances, 1944, Vol. 2 Topical Reports—U. S. Dept. of Commerce Bureau of the Census. 
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Morris School Weather Bureau 


W EATHER, universally a most popu- 
lar subject, has been the unit of 
study this fall and winter in the 2A-3B 
Class at the George W. Morris School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. It grew out of 
the children’s interest in changes taking 
place around them—changes in the tem- 
perature and in the habits of plants, ani- 
mals and people. Learning that seasons 
have characteristic weather conditions, 
launched us into our study. 

We began with actual observations, 
learning the kinds and elements of 
weather conditions and temperature each 
morning and afternoon, the children 
wrote a weather report for the day. 

Variations in weather conditions were 
noted on a large calendar drawn on the 
board. Symbols representing kinds of 
weather were pasted in each day. To 
watch the varying temperature a graph 
was kept—one large enough to enable 
the children to compare the temperatures 
for three months. Each morning on two 
large cardboard thermometers, the chil- 
dren duplicated the temperature indoors 
and out. ; 

Our observations raised many ques- 


By ANNE HowE 
George W. Morris School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


One Monday morning a boy brought in 
the weather forecast from the paper. The 
children were very interested, asking if 
we might keep these in our weather book 
and check them each day. “But,” sug- 
gested one child, “If these are forecasts 
they can’t go in with weather reports. 
Forecast means telling what is going to 
happen before it happens.” As a result 
the forecasts were put in a separate book- 
let. Reading these each day aroused 
curiosity as to how the weatherman could 
forecast. “Did he just guess or was there 
a way to find out?” Thus came into be- 
ing the Morris School Weather Bureau. 

Through reading, the children learned 
there are many things which affect 
weather changes—wind and moisture 
being the ones selected for use with these 
small children. 

We began our forecasts using only the 
wind. A chart was made showing direc- 
tions and noting types of weather that 
different winds brought. 








tions such as “What is fog? Why does it cold 
rain? Is a cloud made of smoke? What dry 
is lightning? What makes it thunder? “N 
What is frost?” For answers to these, » 
the children went to science books in 
their classroom library. Information 
that could not be found in their books W E 
a : . « e > 
was written by the teacher in a form sim- dry wet 
ple enough for the child to read and un- 
derstand. 
Through reading, the children’s in- v 
terest in new words became evident. A S 
chart was made on which a record of warm 
these words was kept. wet 
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Each day we took out a flag which the 
children had made and found the direc- 
tion of the wind. From this our simple 
forecast was made and posted. The flag 
was soon discarded for a weather vane 
cut out from the wood of a cheese box. 
This was nailed up on a post in the yard 
where the whole school could watch and 
become interested. 

We were now forecasting correctly 
about fifty percent of the time. A good 
weather bureau must be right most of the 
time, therefore we felt the need of find- 
ing out about moisture in the air. We 
soaked a piece of white cotton cloth in a 
cup of water to which had been added a 
teaspoon of cobalt chloride. When dried 
and hung out, it recorded the moisture 
in the air. A blue flag showed dry air 
while a pink one moist air. Now our 
forecast became more accurate. During 
the month of December the children 
forecasted correctly sixteen out of twen- 
ty days. It was cause for great pride 
when the children’s forecast proved more 
correct than the paper or radio. 

In the children’s words, “Forecasting 
is fun! We have learned to be good 
weathermen.” 

The unit was culminated when we 
shared our observations and experiences 
with a fourth grade class that had be- 
come interested. 

Weather is one of the simpler obser- 
vations that can be carried out so suc- 
cessfully by young children. There are 
things to watch, to do, to check, and to 
discuss. All of which helps the children 
to develop a scientific attitude toward 
things about them. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


must have many more teachers 
Splendid opportunities. Ideal climate. 
Good salaries. Liberal certification. 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Washington 
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—WHEN HIGHWAYS ARE HAPPY WAYS AGAIN 


Millions of men in U. S. uniforms—mil- 
lions of girls waiting at home or serving 
beside their men—have built bright 
dreams that include travel by highway, 
to explore and enjoy the land they love. 


When the urgent job of carrying war 
manpower is done, look to Greyhound 
for a big share in making these dreams 
come true. And look for luxury, for 
convenience, such as highway travel has 


never known! 
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Education In The Headlines 


The calendar year 1944 was the greatest year in the history of education in Ken- 
tucky from the standpoint of the amount of publicity given to schools and their in- 
terests. One newspaper alone, The Louisville Courier Journal gave 4698 Column 
inches of space to matters pertaining to education in our state. With a potential 
reader-interest of 150,000 persons daily it is a matter of simple calculation to see the 
vast amount of publicity given to this subject which is so close to the heart of every 
good citizen. Add to this the uncalculable coverage of the 200 other daily and 
weekly newspapers in the state and you have some index of the concern of Kentuc- 
kians for this most important function of their government. Much of this publi- 
city stems from the K.E.A. headquarters the organization of teachers which has pro- 
moted or sponsored the significant legislation dealing with public education in the 
last decade. 


On the opposite page are given headings appearing in the Louisville Newspapers 
in 1944. These are only a few of the many selected at random to show the March 
of Education in the headlines throughout the year. 


The BROWN 


Here’s what one guest 





wrote us recently 


**7o a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consistent- 
ly splendid service from your staff 
never fails to give me the feeling 
that I am coming back to an extra- 


efficient home.?? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 
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J. W. Brooker retires as State Superintendent of Public Instruction to assume 
new duties as Director of Public Relations of the K.E.A. 


Appropriation of $3,000,000 to give public school teachers a raise. 


$30,000 spent on improvements of 
cafeterias in Louisville schools— 


recommended by Louisville and Jefferson 
County Health Department. 


Wider distribution of School Equalization Fund to aid poorer counties was given 


82 to 1 approval by the House. 


A Bill amending Kentucky’s Teacher Tenure Law making it applicable also to princi- 


pals, supervisors and attendance officers was passed 95 to | in the House. 


House 


defeats Perennial Bill to elect County school heads. 
Federal Aid for schools urged by Dr. James H. Richmond. 


Bethel College President, K. R. Patterson, 
resigns. 
Senate beat Bill to repeal Income Tax. 


Harlan Central High School mostly 
destroyed by fire. 


Psychologists Rap Sex Segregation in Schools—Women Voters favor co-education. 
(School Board refuses Co-ed. hearing request made by W.L.V.) 


W. P. King, Executive Secretary of K.E.A. 
says delay of Special Session is stripping 
state of teachers. 


Breathitt County keeps schools 
operating by double-duty for teachers— 
All year terms. 


N. O. Kimbler says more teachers quitting jobs—Failure of Legislature to vote funds 
blamed—Resignations reach 80-90 a month. 

U. K. to fight suit to recover Salary paid absent College Dean. 

Willis’ Special Session to be limited to schools. 

K.E.A. asks full budget for schools—urges use of surplus, if necessary, to give 


schools funds. 

Willis called to expand Special Session to 
include all State Appropriations. 

Willis urges friends of education to force 
school appropriation through LegisJature. 


Willis asks Assembly to re-pass Budget 
Bill; ready to expand call—House adopts 
Senate Measure by 95-0 vote after 
leaders beat crippling amendments. 
Record State Budget becomes law at last. 


Assembly enacts, Willis signs $65,142,050 Bill to end 5 months Partisan Stalemate. 


U. K. workshop for school-leaders 

maps plans for postwar education— 
Leaders are Dr. Maurice Seay, Lexington, 
Chairman—Dr. R. E. Jaggers and Wm. 
O. Gilreath, Whitley City. 

Teacher bonus must be paid—Dr. Zenos 
Scott, Supt. of Schools, told city Board 
of Education. 


Dr. Zenos Scott resigns as head of city 
schools. 

Postwar Schools discussed at Paducah 
Conference. 

Hambleton Tapp to supervise Health 
Service Project, (Under grant of W. K. 
Kellog Foundation) . 


Seventy-nine districts will get part of $1,500,000 School Aid as compared to 37 dis- 


tricts and a fund of $400,000 last year. 


Shortage of teachers is regarded as threat to Nation’s Schools. 


Prestonsburg High School closed—lack 
of teachers. 
War job lure held dangerous to youths. 


Kentucky schools lose 45,632. 
Back-to-School Campaign opens. 


War Plants urged to lay off school children. 


Polio epidemic to cost teachers 2 weeks 


pay. 

Board of Education adopts 9 months 
school term to end snarl over 2 weeks 
salary—Teachers to be paid for lost time. 
Rural School Aid is urged by Roosevelt. 
Keeneland Aid draws fire of Baptists. 


Dummit rules U. K. can have Keeneland 
aid—Donovan lists 12 key men paid in 
excess of legal limit through gifts by 
racetrack. 

Alumni indorse officials at U. K. to 
fight pay limit. ($5,000) Protest 
1892’s salary limit. 


K.E.A. to call for new State Constitution—Modernizing of laws on Education main 


goal. 


Revision of list of school books in war year brings many problems. 
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A Teacher's Attitude 


Toward Criticism 


A TEACHER’S work invites criticism. 
First, because of its importance, for 
to the teacher is largely intrusted the 
training of the youth to take its place in 
society. She gives the child its first les- 
son in learning to live outside the family 
group, and the kind of training she gives 
will largely influence the child’s life in 
after years. How did Germany implant 
the idea of Naziism among her people? 
Through the teachers in the public 
school. The result of such training is not 
seen until later years so the criticism is 
not always a personal one but one against 
a system. 

In the second place, a teacher’s work 
is comprehensive. She deals with the 
most precious thing of the household— 
the child. Back of that child is not only 
the love of family but the love and in- 
terest of friends, and when these factors 
are multiplied by the number of children 
with whom a teacher comes in contact, 
one can readily see how far-reaching is 
her influence and how numerous. are 


the possibilities for criticism. 


Criticism may be given in two ways. 
It may be of the constructive type that 
any teacher longs to hear. A real teach- 
er realizes that in dealing with so many 
different personalities her problems are 
manifold and that her method of solu- 
tion is not always the best. How she ap- 
preciates then these words from one ex- 
perienced in child training, “I believe I 
would try it in this way” or “Have you 
ever tried this plan?” A criticism—yes, 
but kind, helpful and rare. The kind of 
criticism that the teacher usually encoun- 
ters is the harsh, fault-finding type. In 
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By Lity1an WALLINGFORD, 
Washington Junior High School, 
Washington, Ky. 


most instances it comes from an adoring 
parent blinded by love for the child. The 
critic fails to see that a teacher must deal 
with the child as one of a group, and that 
it cannot have the same attention and 
consideration that is possible in the 
home. 

Whichever the type, it has its reward. 
Too often the indifferent teacher takes 
the wrong attitude toward criticism and 
tries to turn a deaf ear to it, going heed- 
lessly on repeating the error and invok- 
ing the same criticism time and time 
again. The real teacher receives it with 
open mind and begins to search within 
herself for the cause of the criticism. She 
tries to see herself through the eyes of 
her critic. If this introspection reveals 
that it is a just criticism, she profits by 
the lesson that experience has taught. If 
it is unjust this inventory gives her a 
feeling of satisfaction and confidence 
in herself. Criticism always serves to 
arouse a teacher from the lethargy of 
self-satisfaction and complacency and re- 
sults in better teaching, a better school, 
and better service to the community. 

No one likes adverse criticism. Com- 
pliments are much more pleasing, for all 
teachers want to feel that their work is 
appreciated and is above reproach. When 
one enters the profession one must ac- 
cept the fact that criticism is one of the 
crosses to be borne. No matter how 
nearly perfect the work, someone will 
find cause for criticism. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session of 1945 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 11 — June 23 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 25 — July 31 July 31 — September 1 


THE EDUCATION INSTITUTES 
Music Education: June 18-23 


Business Education: June 18-30 





A PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 





Individual Guidance .. . 


Assistance from friendly skilled advisers in planning tndividual programs; 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 





Practical Courses on Teaching .. . 


Specific courses on teaching problems in many fields—such as reading, 
arithmetic, science, social studies, kindergarten-primary, art, music, business 
subjects; emphasis on classroom needs. 


Curriculum Problems .. . 


Intersession on Major Trends in Curriculum Development; Dr. Hollis L. 
Caswell (Columbia), lecturer; extensive graduate program for adminis- 
trators and supervisors. 


Flexible Schedule ... 
Two full terms provide close to one semester’s work; the Intersession, 
business education and music institutes allow longer or shorter periods of 
study as desired. 


Full University Resources .. . 


Regular university faculty in professional and academic subjects; all facili- 
ties of library, laboratories, Student Union open; comfortable housing, ex- 
cellent dining halls. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY 


APPLIED ARTS ECONOMICS GERMAN PHYSICS SOCIOLOGY 
BOTANY EDUCATION HISTORY POLITICAL SPANISH 
CHEMISTRY ENGLISH MATHEMATICS SCIENCE ZOOLOGY 
CLASSICS GEOGRAPHY PHILOSOPHY PSYCHOLOGY 


Recreational opportunities of many kinds: National League baseball, six weeks of grand opera with Metropolitan Opera 
singers, mile-long Burnet Woods park adjoining campus, river trips, two major art museums, tennis, lectures, and recitals. 


For complete catalogue, address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 
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Paper Salvage Program 


= FEBRUARY, 1944, when the paper 
shortage became critical, the Louis- 
ville schools began their weekly collec- 
tion of waste paper. The pupils of East- 
ern Junior High School have participated 
in this program. 

In the first two collections the children 
brought in less than a crate of paper. It 
was felt that some incentive was needed 
to create more interest. We decided to 
have each week’s collection in honor of 
one branch of the armed forces. Our 
next collection was held in honor of the 
Navy. Posters showing the activities of 
the Navy were placed in the halls, and 
announcements of the new plan were 
made in each classroom. These an- 
nouncements stressed the need for paper 
in shipping food, medicine, blood plas- 
ma, and other supplies to the men in the 
Navy. A large number of our pupils 
have brothers in this branch of the armed 
service, and on the following Wednesday 
several hundred children brought in 
enough paper to fill three crates. As 
each pupil handed in the paper, he re- 
ceived an emblem. The homeroom 
teacher sent in to the chairman of the 
paper committee the number of children 
who had brought paper and the class 
percentage. These percentages were 
listed on the bulletin board in the cen- 
tral hall. About one-third of the classes 
were one hundred percent in honor of 
the Navy, and these classes were listed 
on a permanent chart. 

On succeeding Wednesdays the paper 
collections were held in honor of the 
different branches of the armed forces— 
the Army, Marines, Seabees, Signal 
Corps, Engineers, and others. The Navy 
Recruiting Station in Louisville sent pos- 
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By Erma Fust, 
Eastern Junior High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

& 


ters illustrating the work done by the 
Waves. Similiar posters were received 
from the WAC headquarters. The paper 
collections in honor of the Waves and 
Wacs, the Army nurses, and the Red 
Cross were among the best collections 
held during the term. The weekly an- 
nouncements continued to stress the need 
of paper for military and civilian use. 

At the suggestion of the student coun- 
cil one week’s collection honored the men 
and women of our faculty who are serv- 
ing with the armed forces. The follow- 
ing week the pupils brought paper for 
our former students who are now in the 
Army, Navy, and Marines. In each class 
the boys and girls listed the names of 
these former students. Several hundred 
names appeared on these lists. 

The emblems which the children re- 
ceive are made from colored paper or 
from inexpensive ribbon. Wings for the 
Air Corps, stars, and eagles were made 
from paper donated by the art depart- 
ment. We mimeographed designs for 
the Seabees, the nurses, and the Waves 
and Wacs. Small pieces of ribbon have 
been awarded as service bars. 

When school reopened in September 
the paper drive was continued. The 
same plan has been followed this term. 
The boys in the printing shop made cer- 
tificates to be given to each class which 
is one hundred percent each week. The 
War Production Board has issued a Cer- 
tificate of Merit for aid in the collection 
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of waste paper. These certificates have 
been awarded to each class which has 
been one hundred percent for five weeks. 
These Certificates of Merit, posters, and 
Paper Trooper arm bands were secured 
from Mr. John Rice, State Salvage Exec- 
utive Secretary, Old State Capitol Build- 
ing, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The paper collections this term have 
honored the leaders of the armed forces 
and those who have performed deeds of 
heroism. The list includes Generals 
Doolittle, MacArthur, Wainwright, Ei- 
senhower, Mark Clark, Admirals Halsey 
and Nimitz, the Sullivans, ““Commando” 
Kelly, Major Bong, the chaplains who 
sacrificed their lives by giving their life- 
preservers to others, and Sergeant John 
Squires of Louisville who was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor post- 
humously. When the announcement was 
made that the next collection was in hon- 
or of John Squires, several children 
asked, “Who is he, and why is the col- 
lection in his honor?” 

The account of the heroism of this 
eighteen-year-old boy was read in each 
classroom. The following morning ap- 
proximately seven hundred children 
brought paper, and eighteen of our thirty- 
one classes were one hundred percent. 

The plan which has been followed at 
Eastern has had two purposes: to collect 
as much paper as possible, and to create 
a feeling of appreciation toward the men 
and women who serve in the armed forces 
of our country. The total amount of 
paper collected in 1944 was sixty thou- 
sand pounds. The success of this plan 
has been due to the work of our faculty 
in encouraging the children to bring pa- 
per, and to the loyal support of Eastern’s 
boys and girls. 
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TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 


PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 
on your salary 


OULD $100 or $200 relieve you of your money problems? 

Household Finance service has been specially designed 
to help teachers meet emergencies. If you have a steady posi- 
tion you may borrow the cash you need simply and privately. 
You may even obtain your loan and make your payments by 
mail. No security, no salary assignment, no endorser is re- 
quired. School authorities are never questioned about your 
credit. We lend merely on your promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly instalments up to twelve. 
We have many payment plans to fit our service to your needs. 
Choose the payment plan that suits you best. If you borrow 
$100 and repay in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, the 
cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a $50 loan repaid in 
three monthly instalments of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay your loan the less it costs. Payments shown 
in the table include principal and interest. You pay nothing 
more. Apply for your loan at the nearest Household office. Or 
send the handy coupon for full information about our “loans 
by mail’’ service. 

Household guides used as texts 
Household’s booklets on money management and better buy- 
manship give hundreds of practical suggestions for wise buying 
and spending. These booklets are widely used in home eco- 
nomics classes as study and reference texts. Ask or write for 
free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 








2 8 10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 


$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 | $7.13 | $5.87 | $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 


100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 


200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 
































Personal Loans 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—“Cbysorition, Dncorporated — 


< ‘ Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LouISvVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, 3rd F1. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All tiati pleted by mail. 





FREE Booklet and Application Blank 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HovusEHOLD FINANCE CorPoRATION, Incorporated KSJ7 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) ‘ 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Can 
Get a Loan."’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


The School and Human Relations 


= ies HUMAN individual does a much 
better job of discovering his true in- 
ner feelings about things and his best 
constructive thinking on the solution of 
problems when he works with his fellows 
in a happy relationship. Group sharing 
of experience. in a common quest for un- 
derstanding flourishes in an atmosphere 
of common interest, mutual trust and re- 
spect for each other. It is in this atmos- 
phere that biases, prejudices, hostilities, 
and doubts disappear. When these bar- 
riers to human cooperation are gone hu- 
man beings learn that they can work to- 
gether. It is in these kinds of exper- 
iences that man learns to be tolerant and 
comes to respect the dignity and worth 
of others. Herein he feels a true and 
adequate feeling of belongingness to his 
fellows. Herein he finds the only really 
adequate expression of his own individu- 
ality. This is democracy. 


Can this basic pattern of democracy 
be made to work and how can it be put 
into functioning? It is the conviction of 
some educators that the school, because 
of its particular relation to a community 
of people, is one social institution that 
should undertake such an experiment in 
human relations. A school that accepts 
such a social responsibility has been des- 
ignated a community school. Before un- 
dertaking an experiment in human rela- 
tions in its community, the school must 
first set its own house in order. First, it 
must raise the question: Are human re- 
lationships within the school itself oper- 
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By Nose H. KELLeEy © 
University of Louisville 
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ating on the democratic pattern? Are 
the ultimate purposes and satisfactions 
referred to above being realized in the 
classroom and in the internal government 
of the school? He who would save 
others must first save himself. 

With this being accomplished, the 
school then can invite members of the 
community to come together and use 
the facilities of the school in leadership 
and buildings to work together in the 
facing of common community problems. 
It is basically important that individu- 
als sit around a table where they can look 
into the faces of each other as they share 
experience in an atmosphere of common 
interest. Obviously, the number of per- 
sons in such a grouping must be limited. 

The leaders in such an endeavor first 
must have a genuine love for people— 
men, women, and children. They must 
have faith in the tremendous potential 
resources in human beings. Such a 
leadership provides opportunity and en- 
courages people to tackle their own 
problems; whereas, autocratic leadership 
seeks to tell people how to live the good 
life in community living. The rewards 
of a functioning community school are 
real, genuine personal growth in the 
members of a community of all ages, re- 
ligions, races, and classes. Individual 
initiative, personal responsibility to the 
community, and a feeling of belonging- 
ness to the community, are the emergents 
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The ALICE and JERRY BOOKS 


A Basic Reading Program for Grades 1 Through 6 


The Alice and Jerry Books carry the child to new heights of reading 
achievement and happiness. 

The content is alive, quick-moving, ethically sound, socially significant. 
The stories have plot, action; suspense, surprise. The characters are 
real and human. A well-organized program of concept building, 
vocabulary enrichment, and word-recognition techniques is carried 
through all six grades. 


Workbooks, teachers’ manuals, card helps, and tests are available. 





; For Reading Happiness and Reading Success 

" Use the Alice and Jerry Books 

d * 

‘ ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 

e Evanston, III. 

D Kentucky Representative: H. Lee Smith, 2546 Woodbourne Ave., Louisville 5, Ky. 
e 











+ LOANS BY MAIL 
WITHOUT SECURITY 


Completed in the Privacy of Your Home 


t No Embarrassing Investigations 

1 

. No Endorsers—No Wage Assignments 

1- pons aaa e- ae a a ee ee 
n COMMUNITY FINANCIAL SERVICE, Incorporated | 
F Second Floor Citizens Bank Building, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS”, also full details about your 




















| | 

! ! 

is BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner 
e and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. | 
€ Name Amt. wish to borrow $ 
1 If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount wanted $. 
e : Street or R. F. D. Address : | 
i 

” | City. County. | 
s 
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from such endeavor. On first thought 
such a program in the improvement of 
human relations appears to be a tremen- 
dously difficult task. A feeling of futil- 
ity is certain to exist if the community 
school feels that it must take over the bur- 
den of solving the multitudinous and 
complex problems of individuals in a 
community. However, an_ interesting 
adventure awaits the educator who sets 
up the kind of human relationships in 
which the fundamental principles of hu- 
man growth can operate. The forces for 
personal growth and the needs for hu- 
mans working together are inherent in 
human nature. They do not have to be 
created. They merely await a favorable 
atmosphere for their release. The ulti- 
mate barrier to human freedom lies with- 
in man himself. It awaits removal. In 
this significant human and social prob- 
lem the community school has a great 
responsibility. 

Before we can improve human rela- 
tionships in the school and among the 
people in a community, teachers and 
principals must accept the belief 

“1. That the community school is in- 

terested in the growth of all mem- 
bers of the community. 


“2. That individual growth comes 
from within the individual. In co- 
operation with his fellows; each 
person must plan and work out the 
realization of his needs in his own 
unique way. This principle holds 
for groups as well as individuals. 


“3. That by working together on the 
basis of common interest people 
learn tolerance and respect for the 
dignity and worth of others. 


“4. That a program for improving hu- 
man relations requires leadership. 


But this leadership should be- 


come increasingly dispensable. 
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Its major function is indirectly to 
stimulate members of the com- 
munity to determine their own 
needs and to find ways of obtain- 
ing better community life. 

“5. That only through this self-di- 
rected expression and activity can 
come continuous and permanent 
growth. 

“6, That the community school serves 
not only the local geographical 
unit but increasingly extends its 
services to larger areas eventually 
including the whole world.” 

How may we know that democracy 
operates in human relations in the school 
and in the community? A group of peo- 
ple working together set down some of 
the things to be found in operation in a 
school where human relations are based 
on democratic beliefs. Let us look at 
them: 

“The school contributes to improve- 
ment of human relations to the extent 
that: 

“1. The community is increasingly 

aware of its needs. 

“2. Leaders are emerging from the 
community. 

“3. Opportunities are provided for 
persons with ,various levels of 
ability to develop leadership. 

“4. An increasing number of people 
feel interest in and responsibility 
toward community problems. 

“5. People of varying ages and from 
different economic, social, and 
cultural groups enjoy working 
and playing together. 

“6. Courtesy is extended naturally in 
the school, on the playground, in 
the home, and in places of busi- 
ness. 

“7, Common problems are discussed 
in a friendly, tolerant manner. 
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. Friendly cooperation exists with- 

in the school and between the 
school and other schools. 

“9. Cooperation exists between the 
school and other agencies work- 
ing for the good of the commu- 
nity. 

“10. The school and business and in- 
dustry have harmonious working 
arrangements with reference to 
work experience and job place- 
ment. 

“11. Laws and group decisions are re- 
spected and observed. 

12. Family life is stable. 

“13. Ideas, experiences, and materials 
are willingly shared by individu- 
als and by groups in the school 
and elsewhere in the community. 

“14. The teacher recognizes herself as 
a part of the community and is so 
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recognized by the community. 

“15. The community provides satisfac- 
tory living conditions for the 
teacher. 

“16. The teacher feels her responsibil- 
ity toward the total growth of the 
child and toward the total school 
program. 

“17. The local community recognizes 
its relationship and dependence 
upon the national community and 
the world community.” 

(This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles on Evaluating the Community 
School. It is based upon the Education 
Bulletin published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, September, 1944, 
and developed by the Cooperative Study 
Other articles 
will follow in succeeding issues of the 
Kentucky School Journal). 





Understanding Between the Officers of the K. E. A., the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and a Committee of the Association, 
and the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


| was agreed, subject to approval by 
the Board of Directors of the K.E.A., 
that the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation of the K.E.A. and the section of 
Higher Institutions of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will hold two joint meetings each 
year, one in October at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association and the other in 
April at the annual meeting of the K.E.A. 
The same arrangement will be effected in 
the case of the Department of Secondary 
Education of the K.E.A. and the Section 
of Secondary Schools in the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It will be understood that of- 
ficers for the combined meetings will be 
elected in October at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
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ondary Schools and that one set of of- 
ficers shall be elected for the respective 
combined groups of the Higher Educa- 
tion and Secondary Education groups. 

Thus by having one set of officers for 
the Higher Education groups and one 
set of officers for the Secondary Educa- 
tion groups much duplication of effort 
may be avoided and greater continuity of 
service may be effected. 

Under the above arrangement there 
will be no election of officers for either 
of these groups at the time of the meeting 
of the K.E.A. in April, but the officers 
elected for the two groups at the fall 
meeting will preside respectively over 
the two groups at their subsequent meet- 
ings. 
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Girl Scouting and the Schools 


By Mrs. Frank Murray, 
Lexington, Ky. 
Member of. Girl Scout National Field Staff. 


B ECAUSE THE schools and Girl Scout- 
ing have the same basic philosophy 
of education and the same objectives— 
to develop wholesome, intelligent, well- 
equipped Americans who can assume the 
responsibilities as well as accept the 
privileges of citizenship—and because 
the Girl Scout program is a resource that 
will further enrich the school program, 
an Advisory Committee on Girl Scouting 
in the Public Schools has been created 
by the National Girl Scout Organization 
in consultation with officials of the 
United States Office of Education and 
the National Education Association. 

The purpose of the Committee is to 
give advice and assistance through joint 
planning in order that the schools and 
the Girl Scout organization will be able 
to do more for the homes and the chil- 
dren they serve. 

Three members of the Girl Scout Na- 
tional Board, Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, Mrs. 
Morse Cartwright and Mrs. Frances Say- 
ers collaborated with the twenty mem- 
bers of the educational groups, among 
whom are Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Dr. 
Howard A. Dawson, Dr. Muriel Brown, 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, Mr. Donald 
Shank, and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, in 
preparing a pamphlet “Girl Scouting 
and the Schools,” which has been dis- 
tributed to all school administrators 
throughout the United States. This pam- 
phlet sets forth the basis for cooperative 
relationships, outlines practical proce- 
dures for cooperation and reviews how 
the schools and Girl Scouts have worked 
together. 

Girl Scouting was founded to supple- 
ment the work of the school, the church 
and the home in character-building and 
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citizenship training of girls. The organ- 
ization has gained wide recognition for 
its achievements in these fields the past 
three decades. It now includes one mil- 
lion girls. Today it is being urged to 
extend its program to even more. 

While the aim and purpose of Scout- 
ing, as voiced by Lord Baden-Powell, has 
always been the self-development of the 
individual within the group, the program 
has been revised from time to time to in- 
troduce a wider variety of activities and 
a more flexible method of carrying them 
out. The program is designed for three 
age groups: Brownie Scouts from seven 
through nine years of age; Girl Scouts 
from ten through fourteen; and Senior 
Girl Scouts, in senior high school or from 
fifteen through eighteen years of age. 

In the Brownie program emphasis is 
placed on the social development of the 
child—becoming a member of her group, 
acquiring respect for the rights of others, 
appreciating other generations, especial- 
ly elderly people, and the younger chil- 
dren at home, and being of service to 
others. 

The intermediate program (with a sys- 
tem of ranks and badges) is designed to 
help the ten to fourteen year old girl 
discover her own interests and talents— 
through activities in these ten fields of 
interest: 

Arts and Crafts 
Community Life 


Health and Safety 


International Friendship 
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TIME TEACHER LOANS | 


On Signature Only 


No Security 











§ Features 


OF TIME’S TEACHER 
LOAN SERVICE 


. TIME specializes in loans to 


educators. 


. Strict privacy, whether loan 


is made by mail or in person. 


. No endorsers necessary. 
. No security required. 


. No delays. Loans completed 


promptly. 


. No principal payments dur- 


ing vacation periods. 


. Thousands of Teachers have 


used and approve TIME’S 
Friendly Financial Service. 


. 11 convenient offices to serve 


you. 








No Endorsers 


10 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
200 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBI 

33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 
3rd Floor Phone 898 
3114 Main Street PIKEVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 74 
27 E. Second Street MAYSVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 302 
201 Mt. Vernon St. SOMERSET 


ASSOCIATE OFFICE . 
HARLAN FINANCE CO. Phone 750 
203 Central Street HARLAN 


(Detach and mail to nearest office) 
TIME FINANCE CoO., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details of your 
Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name. 





Address. 








City. 


Amount Desired $_______ Salary §$ 


Always Remember, when it’s Time for a Loan — See TIME 
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Literature and Dramatics 
Music and Dancing 
Nature 

The Out-of-Doors 

Sports and Games 
Homemaking. 


The senior program emphasizes well- 
rounded personality development, and 
vocational exploration as further fitting 
the girl for citizenship. The girls learn 
to know their community, its needs, and 
its institutions and have the personal ex- 
perience (through service projects) of 
making a tangible contribution to the 
world in which they live. 

Under the friendly interest and coun- 
sel of the leader, an older person who is 
outside the school and the home, the indi- 
vidual girl develops into a more valuable 
member of her group through learning: 
(1) to plan together, (2) to divide re- 
sponsibilities within the group according 
to interests, abilities, or need, (3) to car- 
ry through responsibilities accepted, (4) 
to evaluate with the group what has been 
accomplished—four of the essential 
steps of participation in any democratic 
form of society. A troop consists of 
eight to thirty girls who hold informal 
weekly meetings. ’ 

Girl Scouting is open to girls of all 
faiths. The organization does not as- 
sume the prerogative of the church and 
parents in giving religious instruction. 
Instead, it encourages girls to be rever- 
ent and loyal to their own churches. It 
helps them carry out.the religious teach- 
ings already received, to respect, under- 
stand and appreciate the religious con- 
victions and practices of others. 

Girl Scouting offers the school an ad- 
ditional opportunity to guide youth, us- 
ing the troop as a laboratory in which to 
transform something learned into a 
group activity in a real life situation. 
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Many Kentucky Schools already have 
troops. Others may want to start. 

If you are a School Principal or Su- 
perintendent you might cooperate in 
these ways: 

—Provide a meeting place for the 
weekly after-school troop meeting. 


—Make available school facilities, 
such as auditorium, gymnasium and 
playground for special events and sum- 
mer activities. Be sure that both leaders 
and janitor understand all arrangements. 


—TIn consolidated schools, try to ar- 
range for troop to meet during school 
so that bus students can be included. 

—Place Girl Scout Handbook and 
magazine in your school library. 

—Serve on a Girl Scout council or 
committee, perhaps as advisor on train- 
ing plans for leaders, and on ways to co- 
ordinate school and Scout programs. 

—Interest P. T. A. and men’s or wo- 
men’s civic clubs in sponsoring a troop. 

—Send for “How to Start a Girl Scout 
Troop” and “Girl Scouting and the Pub- 
lic Schools.” Both booklets are avail- 
able gratis from Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York (17). 

If you teach girls between the ages of 
7 to 18 you can supplement and strength- 
en your own class room activities by: - 

—Getting acquainted with the troop 
leader. She is just as interested in the 
personality development of the girls as 
you are, but she works with them in 
smaller groups and less formal situa- 
tions. Tell her about the timid child whom 
you feel needs special encouragement, 
about the weak student who might de- 
velop confidence by excelling in some 
outdoor activity of the troop. 


—Getting acquainted with the Girl 


Scout program. In only an hour of pag- 
ing through “The Girl Scout Handbook” 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Basal and Multiple-List Adoptions for 1945-1950. 


I. Basal Adoptions. 





Schorling-Clark-Smith: FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS Books One and Two and 
FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA for “junior high school mathematics” grades 7, 8, 9. New. 


Schorling-Clark: MATHEMATICS IN LIFE (readopted) for “practical mathematics”—Grade 
9—both Junior and Senior H. S. 


II. Multiple -List Adoptions. 





Clark et al: ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, Grades 3-8. 


(Note: The 7th and 8th grades are identical with “Fundamental Mathematics” Books I 
and II, except for different cover.) 


Ritchie: BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS: Shorter Course. 
FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA by Schorling-Clark-Smith (for Senior H. S., Grade 9.) 
SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA by Schorling-Clark-Smith. 


MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY: Revised, by Schorling-Clark-Smith (with Aeronautics 
Supplement.) 


MODERN-SCHOOL SOLID GEOMETRY by Schorling-Clark-Smith. 


Ayer-Oberholtzer- Woody: MODERN-LIFE SPELLER: New Edition, Grades 7-8. (Jr. H. S.) 
Pope-Otis: ELEMENTS OF AERONAUTICS. 


Daringer-Sweeney: YOUNG AMERICA’S ENGLISH Books I, II, III for Jr. H. S. Grades 
7-8-9, also Elementary Grades 7-8. 


“OUR MAJOR LINE” 


Our arithmetic-mathematics line by Clark, Schorling, Smith et al outstandingly meets the current 
and postwar recommendations: viz., for a more practical, functional presentation, developing the 
ability to reason, (or, in the case of arithmetic, specifically the ability to read, analyze, and solve 
problems as well as do the computations.) These texts are NEW and uptodate, big and expanded, 
not requiring workbooks. They have outstanding authorship. 





We respectfully submit these new, modern texts in the belief that they will satisfy 
your most exacting requirements for 1945-1950. Always glad to hear from you! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Ave. SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 


Chicago 16, IIl. Kentucky representative 
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you will find dozens of badge activities 
related to the school curriculum, pro- 
jects which you know would interest and 
benefit your girls but are too active or 
time consuming for the average busy 
classroom. So drop a hint to the girls or 
the troop leader. Perhaps (but not al- 
ways—for you know girls!) they'll re- 
spond by producing a play, preparing a 
display for the library, locating a woman 
from Brazil to speak before your geog- 
raphy class and teach some Brazilian 
songs. Older Scouts can care for chil- 
dren during parents meetings, can teach 


games or songs, help with the school 
lunch program. 

—By sharing your hobbies and skills. 
Can you teach games or remodel dresses? 
Have you vacationed in Mexico and 
brought back souvenirs? A group of 
leaders would welcome you at their 
monthly meeting to teach something they 
can pass on to their girls. Or if you live 
in a small town, you might work directly 
with one leader and her troop. 

—By spending part of your vacation 
as a camp counsellor, possibly at a camp 
in some other part of the country. 





January Meeting of K.E.A. 


Board of Directors 


HE Boarp oF DirEcTors met in the 

K.E.A. offices, Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Ky. on Saturday, January 
27th at 10:00 A. M. President James 
T. Alton presided and the following 
members were present: Henry Chambers, 
Harper Gatton, Warren Peyton, Mrs. 
Marguerite Fowler, J. A. Cawood, He- 
man McGuire, R. T. Whittinghill, P. H. 
Hopkins and Louis Arnold. W. P. King, 
J. W. Brooker and Supt. J. F. Williams 
were also present. 

Following the Secretary’s report the 
Board approved in principle the N.E.A. 
plan of unified membership and author- 
ized the President to appoint a commit- 
tee to give the matter careful study to 
determine how this plan might be pro- 
moted in Kentucky. 

The Board then gave approval to an 
agreement which was worked out by a 


joint committee from the K.E.A. Depart- . 


ments of Higher Education and of Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools seek- 
ing to harmonize and to give continuity 
to the programs of these organizations. 

A request was presented from the 
public school supervisors of the state ask- 
ing that they be recognized as a Depart- 
ment of the K.E.A. The Board directed 
the Executive Secretary to present this 
application to the next meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly. 

A lengthy discussion followed 
relative to the April convention of the 
K.E.A. after which it was decided to 
cancel the convention in accordance with 
the request of the government but to file 
an application for permission to hold the 
Delegate Assembly meeting at Lexington 
in order to carry on the official business 
of the Association. 

The Board then began consideration of 
recommendations of the Planning Board 
pertaining to the K.E.A. Legislative pro- 
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A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads] 
in their third year at war 


N 1944, the railroads rendered to the 

American public the greatest volume 
of service ever performed by any agency 
of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 94 
billion dollars. That’s a lot of money—but 
most of it was earned by hauling tremen- 
dous tonnages of freight for less than one 
cent per ton per mile and carrying passen- 
gers for even less than before the first 


World War. 
Out of every dollar the railroads received— 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and “a 
of all sorts and other operating 
expenses. 


March, 
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19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and 
local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other 
charges —a great share of which went to 
insurance companies, savings banks, en- 
dowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all 
such things as restoring roadways and 
equipment after the war, paying off debts, 
and providing reserves for the improve- 
ment of plant and the modernization of 
service necessary to keep pace with Ameri- 
can progress. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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gram for 1946. After much discussion, it 
was decided to seek legislation that 
would make possible the following pro- 
gram of service to the children of Ken- 


tucky: 
1. A minimum school term of 9 
months. 
2. A minimum teachers salary of 
$100 per month. 


3. Sufficient State Aid to guarantee 
safe and serviceable transportation 
of school children. 

4. Adequate school buildings, equip- 
ment and grounds. 

5. A new textbook law that will per- 
mit all local boards of education to 
adopt school books suited to the 
needs of the children and their re- 
spective school districts. 

6. Amendments designed to strength- 
en the Teacher Retirement Law. 


7. More nearly equal educational op- 
portunities for all school children 
of the commonwealth. 

The board directed President Alton 
to appoint a Committee to study the 
question of school attendance and also 
to enlarge the committees studying pub- 
lic school finance, retirement, transporta- 
tion and textbooks and to request that 
these committees give further study to the 
entire proposed legislative program. 

There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas the K.E.A. Board of Direc- 


tors has heard with profound sorrow the 
anouncement of the untimely death of 
W. M. Ritter, late member of this Board, 
therefore, 
Be it resolved: 
1. That the members of this Board of 
Directors have lost a good friend 
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and co-worker whose wise counsel 
and advice and cheery disposition 
will be greatly missed, and 

2. That the cause of public education 
in Kentucky has suffered a distinct 
loss, and 

3. That the heartfelt sympathy of each 
member of this Board of Directors 
is hereby extended to his bereaved 
widow, and 

4. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the press, to the Barren 
County Board of Education, to 
Mrs. W. M. Ritter and that same 
be spread upon the minutes of the 
Board of Directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 





Letter To Teachers Of 
Grades 4 To 7 


The Garden Club of Kentucky wants to 
start the movement of Junior Gardens in 
February and March, to work in con- 
nection with the new law for teaching 
Conservation in schools. 

Miss Jessie Yancey of Lexington is 
State Chairman of Junior Gardens and 
is hoping to enlist every teacher of grades 
4 to 7 to organize in each room a com- 
mittee to take charge of Junior Garden 
programs, once a week through the 
Spring months. Seeds at a penny a pack- 
et can be secured for schools, and plans 
should be made to have a School Harvest 
Festival in September. 

Children enjoy being officers, and no 
activity in schools can be more beneficial 
in promoting Conservation, Food for De- 
fense, and a love of Nature. 

Mrs. Augustus Thomas, Frankfort, 
President of the Garden Club of 


Kentucky. 
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@ Unique in approach, this new basal series offers experi- 
ences in music which involve a wide range of expression 
ts to ' through bodily movements in singing games, dances, and 
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School Libraries in the 


Post-War Period 


oe libraries of the post-war period 
will probably follow whatever trend 
is taken by the schools. The de- 
velopment of school libraries has _par- 
alleled rather closely the development of 
modern education. School libraries of 
the future are not likely to go far afield 
of coming educational trends. In fact, 
so closely are the objectives and func- 
tions of the school library tied up with 
those of the school itself that the two are 
thoroughly integrated and would be dif- 
ficult of progress, if not existence, one 
without the other. This has -recently 
been given renewed emphasis in School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow, a 
statement of standards resulting from the 
joint work of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, the 
School Libraries Section, and the Post- 
War Planning Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, soon to be 
available in published form. 


Therefore, we may safely assume that 
any expansion of the high school curricu- 
lum will be quickly reflected in the high 
school library. Should trade courses 
continue to be emphasized as a result of 
the war, the school library must meet de- 
mands from that quarter. Should the 
general study hall be abandoned in favor 
of smaller study halls for supervised 
study (and some evidence of such a 
trend is apparent) the entire school li- 
brary program, now set up in relation to 
a nearby study hall may need to be re- 
vamped. Should schools make increas- 
ingly more use of visual aids, as surely 
they must, the school library will un- 
doubtedly be called upon to participate 
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By AziLE WorrorD 
Associate Professor 
Library Science Dept. 
University of Kentucky 


in servicing such diversified teaching 
materials. 

The school library has probably been 
less affected by the war than other types 
of libraries. School librarians, like the 
teachers, have seen high school boys 
leave to join the armed forces. More and 
more they have needed to rely on the 
girls as student assistants. School li- 
brarians have delved deeply into ma- 
terial bearing directly on the war effort 
for selection to meet current demands. 
But the war period has not shaken to its 
foundations the structure of school li- 
braries as it has other libraries. Circula- 
tion in school libraries has not fallen off 
perceptibly. Any school librarian will 
likely tell you that her work is going 
along as usual. Exceptions to this must 
certainly be in defense areas where com- 
munities have doubled overnight or in 
cities where the influx of population has 
been unprecedented. Even there, the 
effect on school library work would be 
in quantity rather than quality. Schools 
generally seem to feel that by keeping as 
nearly to normal as possible they can of- 
fer one steadfast thing to which students 
can hold when all the world seems 
crumbling about their ears. In this atti- 
tude school libraries have cooperated 
heartily. 

It seems doubtful that high schools of 
the post-war period will be flooded with 
returning veterans eager for an educa- 
tion. If it is assumed that veterans will 
find it difficult to conform to the rou- 
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Have a Coke are words that make the kitchen the 
center of attraction for the teen-age set. For 
Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its ap- 
peal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder 
Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes from 
Maine to California,—has become a symbol of 


happy, refreshing times together everywhere. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coke 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola 
A You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
mi Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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tines of the college classroom after fly- 
ing a bomber over enemy territory, how 
much more difficult would be a return to 
the average high school classroom? It 
would seem to me necessary to provide 
for any such veterans in special high 
school classes or in sub-freshman courses 
at college. In either case, library serv- 
ice of the present junior college type 
would need to be offered. 

A few trends already noticeable in 
school libraries will, no doubt, be further 
projected into the future: 

High school collections of today re- 
flect in large measure the impact of war 
interest. Head Hunting in the Solomons 
or Bride in the Solomons are perused 


_ with interest by high school students 


whose brother is there in a fox-hole. What 
You Should Know About the Army, the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, the Marines are 
all on the shelves. Lives of heroes of 
World War II: MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
Churchill, Bulkeley, Colin P. Kelly, are 
already circulating. Personal exper- 
iences of men and women at the front are 
popular with high school readers, as with 
adults. A few very good books of war 
fiction are available for young readers. 
Some of this material will be dead wood 
on library shelves before the ink on the 
signed armistice is dry. Yet high school 
students will probably hold on to Seven 
Came Through by Rickenbacker, Rich- 
ard Tregaskis’ Guadalcanal Diary, I 
Served on Bataan by a Southern nurse, 
and others long after adults have re- 
turned to their mysteries. 

The maturity level in reading interests 
of high school students has already been 
perceptibly stepped up by the war. In 
summer school classes at the University 
of Kentucky and at Emory University 
this past summer, librarians fresh from 
high school libraries demanded to know 
why. The answer is obvious. When sev- 
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enteen-year-old high school boys are con- 
sidered capable of taking up arms in de- 
fense of their country, they have to grow 
up overnight. All students are assuming 
more responsibility than formerly in 
homes where fathers are at war and 
mothers doing defense work, or where 
they work after school. A certain matur- 
ity must follow and this is reflected in 
their reading interests. The problem of 
choosing wisely from adult books those 
suitable for adolescents is thus increased 
for the librarian. 

Undoubtedly, there will be a flood of 
new reading materials available in the 
post-war period. I refer not only to 
books which could not be published dur- 
ing the period of curtailment but also to 
those which could not be written because 
of the necessity for military secrecy. 
This will be particularly true in the 
fields of inventions and scientific devel- 
opment available now only to the armed 
forces. Much of such material will be 
on the high school reading level. 

Education is already beginning to 
evaluate and utilize some of the methods 
and techniques used by the army in its 
program of mass instruction in a limited 
period of time. The best of such teach- 
ing procedures will be incorporated in 
schools of the post-war period. If the 
school program is accelerated or com- 
pressed, the school library will undoubt- 
edly be called upon to devise methods for 
service to keep pace. School librarians 
have ever been less bound than other li- 
brarians by library routines, as such, and 
are sufficiently enterprising to develop 
other short cuts on demand. 

I believe all will agree that the school 
library of the post-war period will be 
called upon more than ever to collect, 
house, and service visual aids and other 
new types of teaching materials. Libra- 
rians already look forward to this. The 
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these GREGG BOOKS 


Basal Adoptions 


Our Business Life, Third Edition, by Lloyd L. Jones. 

Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition, by John R. Gregg. 

Gregg Speed Studies, Third Edition, by John R. Gregg. 

Gregg Speed Building, New Revised Edition, by John R. Gregg. 

Gregg Dictation and Transcription, by W. W. Renshaw and Louis A. Leslie. 
Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek. 


Multiple List Adoptions 


Practical Bookkeeping for Secretaries and General Office Workers, by M. Herbert 
Freeman, Raymond C. Goodfellow, and J. Marshall Hanna. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics, Third Edition, by R. Robert Rosenberg. 
Words, Third Edition, with Index, by Rupert P. SoRelle and Charles W. Kitt. 
American Business Law, by R. Robert Rosenberg. 

Functions of Business, by L. L. Jones, Herbert A. Tonne, and Ray G. Price. 
Applied Secretarial Practice, Second Edition, by John R. Gregg. 


Gregg Typing, Book I, Third Edition, by R. P. SoRelle, H. H. Smith, W. R. on 
and C. I. Blanchard. 


Gregg Typing, Book II, Third Edition. 

The English of Business, Complete, by H. A. Hagar, L. G. Wilson, E. L. Hutchinson, 
and C. I. Blanchard. 

Salesmanship for Everybody, by J. T. A. Ely and Daniel Starch. 

Retailing—Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, Buying, Advertising, Sell- 
ing, and Management, by G. Henry Richert. 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life, by Douglas Ridgley and Sidney 
Ekblaw. 


Send to our Chicago office for sample copies 
of books you would like to examine ; 
with a view to adoption. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
DALLAS TORONTO LONDON 
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A. L. A. has now a committee at work on 
the surplus property bill passed by Con- 
gress about a month ago as it affects li- 
braries. Not only are libraries inter- 
ested in securing books available when 
army libraries are no longer necessary, 
but equipment of all kinds, especially 
films and projectors. Schools are (un- 
doubtedly) working along the same line. 
At a recent meeting of English teachers 
in Kentucky someone envisioned equip- 
ment similar to that used for V-mail to 
be used for reducing compositions and 
projecting them on a screen for students 
to evaluate and correct, so that the teach- 
er would be relieved of correcting each, 
comma by comma. If the school library 
of the future must be the storehouse and 
distributing center of all types of teach- 
ing materials, it is to be hoped that ad- 
ministrators will see the wisdom of giving 
the school librarian time and help, as 
well as space, for caring for them, since 
the school librarian is constantly being 
called upon for increased service to read- 
ers themselves. In turn, those entrusted 
with the training of school librarians 
must make sure that they are equipped 
to service adequately materials other 
than books. 

At the end of the last world war, sehool 
librarians were given one sacred task. 
They were asked to help youngsters re- 
alize once and for all that war is not nec- 
essary, that there is no glory in war, 
and that the world must never see an- 
other. Students were given to read every 
book available on the subject. I recall 
with what trepidation librarians put into 
young hands All Quiet on the Western 
Front which is still not included in the 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries. So well did they accomplish 


their mission that young men, many of 

whom have since died on the battlefield 

to disprove it, believed the message of 
8 
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the printed word, and the armed forces 
under necessity fought hard to convince 
them otherwise. Again the school li- 
brary of this post-war. period will prove 
important in the lives of young readers. 
Careful thought should be given to the 
blue-print of its program. 


' 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

American Book Company— 

R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

D. C. HeatH anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 

Hovucuton Mirrun Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Lawiaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky. 

Lyons AND CarRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McCormick-Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 

Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 

Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Sitver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesster Pusiisninc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Jonn C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Boox Encyciorepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Scott, ForESsMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 
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Permanent Conscription? 





Does America Want Conscription as a Permanent Peacetime Policy? 


In our judgment it is unwise to com- 
mit the nation at this time to a year of 
universal military service for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) Present Minitary NEcEssiry— 
Under the Selective Service Act, the pres- 
ent personnel needs of the Armed Forces 
are being met so far as the nation’s re- 
sources of manpower permit. It there- 
fore follows that the proposed year of 
compulsory military service is to be con- 
ceived in terms of a postwar, not a cur- 
rent, undertaking. No basic change in the 
present Selective Service System is neces- 
sary to provide required military per- 
sonnel, not only for the period of the 
war, but also for the period immediately 
following the defeat of our enemies. 

(2) LonetimeE Miuitary NECESSITY 
—Since the proposed year of compulsory 
military service is not a question of im- 
mediate military necessity, it must be ap- 
praised in longrange terms. In these 
terms it is clearly impossible at this time 
to debate fairly and intelligently the 
question of whether compulsory military 
service is a national military necessity- 
No one can foresee the international sit- 
uation which will exist when Germany 
and Japan are defeated. Neither the in- 
ternational political nor the international 
military situation can be calculated while 
the war is still in progress. Prophecies 
on this subject and debate thereon at this 
time may prove detrimental to sound na- 
tional policy and to the unity of the 
United Nations. 

(3) Poxicinc THE PEacE—When this 
war is over, it may be necessary to main- 
tain a large standing army to police the 
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Educational Policies Commission 
of the 
National Educational Association 


peace, and this may force us to adopt 
compulsory military training. No one is 
in a position now, however, to forecast 
fully the international responsibilities of 
the nation after the war, and certainly not 
the responsibilities that relate to the oc- 
cupation of foreign territories. Until the 
postwar national situation is clarified, it 
seems to us extremely unwise and even 
dangerous to commit the nation to such 
a revolutionary change in fundamental 
national policy as would the establish- 
ment of compulsory military service. 


(4) THe American Miuitrary TRADI- 
Tion—Our American democratic tradi- 
tion is strongly set against a large stand- 
ing army. We, along with the great body 
of Americans, will support a year of 
compulsory military service when we are 
convinced that the safety of the nation 
requires it. We are unreservedly for ade- 
quate preparedness, but we see great dan- 
gers in any unnecessary break with our 
tested democratic tradition respecting 
compulsory military service in times of 
peace. . 

(5) THE Opinion OF THE YOUNG 
MEN Now Ficutinc THE WAR—The year 
of proposed military service, if adopted, 
will directly affect the children of ‘the 
men who are now fighting in our armed 
forces. These men should have a voice 
in determining the desirability and sound- 
ness of compulsory military service. 
Their opinions cannot, however, be de- 
termined until the war is over. This con- 
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stitutes another strong reason for delay- 
ing decision until peace has come. 

(6) THe NATURE OF THE PEACE— 
The American people are fighting this 
war with the high hope that it will eventu- 
ate in an enduring peace. We all look for 
measures of international cooperation 
which will reduce the necessity for large- 
scale postwar military establishments. 


If, against the background of these great 
expectations, a year of compulsory mili- 
tary training is urged, many Americans 
will interpret such action as a signal for 
the return of the cynicism of the 1920’s 
or as an admission that we shall all con- 
tinue to live in an armed camp and that 
the hopes of a more peaceful world are 
not to be realized. 





BOOK 





LOOKS 








Edited By A. J. Beeler 
NON-FICTION 


THE Wortp oF WasHINGTON IRvING by 
Van Wyck Brooks. The Blakiston Co. $3.75. 
The role of Mr. Brooks as the chief literary 
critic of American literature seems firmly es- 
tablished, and this latest book does much to 
cement his position. Chronologically this 
volume precedes “The Flowering of New Eng- 
land” and “New England: Indian Summer”, 
since it deals with the national scene, 1800- 
1840. A large and impressive gallery of por- 
traits is presented; among others are Irving, 
Bryant, Cooper, Poe, and Audubon. He places 
them in an active and vital scene, and they 
emerge as well-rounded figures, credibly alive. 
The author is particularly adept at giving a 
feeling of contemporaneity to scenes of the 
past and at making an exciting story of lit- 
erary criticism. This is a book to read and 
treasure; it is a significant addition to the 
growing shelf of the literary history of our 
country. 

Situation Norma by Arthur Miller. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2. The author was 
sent out to. make the rounds of various train- 
ing camps throughout the country to obtain 
material for an authentic and reliable film 
about the war. One result of the journey was 
the movie “G I Joe”; the other is this book 
describing Mr. Miller’s adventures in detail. 
The style is breezy and familiar; everyone will 
enjoy reading how he found what he went 
after—and much more. 

GREAT STORIES FROM GREAT LIVEs edited 
by Herbert V. Prochnow. Harper and Bros. 
$3.50. Here is an anthology of sixty selec- 
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tions taken from as many biographies of fa- 
mous people. The excerpts have, for the most 
part, been chosen from some of the very best 
modern biography. The stories are fascinat- 
ing and entertaining and have much value as 
reference work as well as for pleasurable read- 
ing. Some persons represented are Lincoln, 
Coolidge, Paul Revere, Mozart, Lou Gehrig, 
Will Rogers, and Dickens. 

Tue Democracy oF Tomorrow by Leon 
Blumenthal., $1.50. The author, who pub- 
lishes his book himself, has provided a plan 
which will cure all the ills of our present 
democracy. The plan includes detailed speci- 
fications for a new party called American 
Educational Control Party; upon it rests the 
success of his plan. 


FICTION 


Mr. Mixton’s Wire by Robert Graves. 
Creative Age Press. $2.75. At 16 Marie Pow- 
ell married John Milton, who at that time was 
coming into prominence as one of the great 
thinkers and writers of England. This is the 
story of their married life as told from Marie’s 
journal—a complete and sensitive story of a 
man, a woman, and atime. Mr. Grave’s writ- 
ing is, as always, meticulously phrased and 
clear; his thorough knowledge of the period 
and the people of whom he writes is admir- 
able. His use of the first person gives him 
an unusual perspective, and an unfortunate 
one. John Milton is shown through the eyes 
of his wife as a person despicable in every 
characteristic. The book’s chief fault lies in 
this limited viewpoint; surely Mr. Milton was 
not merely one big combination of all un- 
pleasant personalities. In spite of this short- 
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coming, the book remains interesting and 
significant. 

LitTLe Star oF Mexico by Hazel Hope. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.50. Modern Mex- 
ico is the scerie of this action-filled novel deal- 
ing largely with the conflicts of individual 
personalities and significant principles regard- 
ing the government of the country. Personal 
and group rebellions are emphasized. All of 
this serves as an authentic and colorful back- 
ground for the main thread of interest: the 
romance of the lovely and vivacious daughter 
of an important political figure and her part 
in the domestic upheavals of Mexico. 


JUVENILE 


Jonnny TREMAIN by Esther Forbes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. That Esther Forbes 
can write and that she knows almost perfectly 
the Revolutionary scene is testified by her 
winning the Pulitzer Prize for “Paul Revere 
and the World He Lived In.” Further evi- 
dence of both facts is found in this historical 
novel of the same period, a book so thrilling 
and informative that it is a sophisticated adult 
indeed who will not enjoy every word. The 
hero is a fourteen year old boy of Boston 
whose tragic accident deprives him of an ap- 
prenticeship and who becomes involved in 
some exciting undercurrents of the war. In 
fact and in presentation this is a superlatively 
done book; this special Newberry Edition has 
fourteen full page illustrations by Lynd Ward 
to enhance its attractiveness. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Silver Burdett’s latest presentation is a series 
called Ustnc Worps, a set of spellers for 
grades two through eight. The author is Lil- 
lian E. Billington. The books are unusually 
attractive in appearance and content. Drill 
and illustrations are features of each volume, 
and in every instance sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples have been followed. 

THE AMERICAN SINGER, Book I, published 
by the American Book Co., and by Beattie, 
Wolverton, Wilson, and Hinga, all experienced 
teachers and administrators of public school 
music, is an attractive book indeed for chil- 
dren being introduced to collective singing. 
The book features melodic rote songs of a 
variety of subjects and moods. Simple and 
complete rules for its utilization form an im- 
portant part of its introduction and aid in 
making it useful and practical. 
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GENERAL CLERICAL ProcepureEs by Kirk, 
Mumford, and Quay, published by Prentice - 
Hall, is a complete analysis, description, and 
explanation of procedures to be followed in 
office organization and record-keeping. The 
manner of narration and the abundance of 
illustrative materials make it a valuable text 
and reference book for commercial classes. 

BuiLtpinc BETTER ENGLISH IN Every Way 
and Burtpinc BetTerR ENGLISH AT ALL TIMES 
by Greene and Ashley and published by Row, 
Peterson, and Co. appear to be superior Eng- 
lish texts for grades 7 and 8. They are attrac- 
tive in format and complete in content. The 
arrangement is good, the presentation is effec- 
tive, and the continuity is commendable. The 
large number of exercises for drill and testing 
are particularly desirable; emphasis always 
is upon the practical utilization of the facts 
learned. 

Row, Peterson and Co. has published a 
group of three attractive supplementary book- 
lets in the Basic Science Education Series. 
They are called “PLant Factories”, “Savinc 
Our Witp Lire” and “WxHat Tuincs ARE 
MapvE Or”. Each is scientifically accurate, 
beautifully illustrated in colors, and full of in- 
formation presented in new and effective man- 
ner for intermediate boys and girls. 

The National Broadcasting Co. has released 
six pamphlets of the University of the Air 
series. Each provides an abundance of care- 
fully presented facts and an ample bibliog- 
raphy. Subjects are “THE Worip’s GREAT 
NoveEts”, “We Came Tus Way”, “Music 1n 
AMERICAN CiTIES”, “DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS 
IN THE AMERICAS”, “AMERICAN STORIES”, and 
“FoLKways IN Music”. 

English for fifth grade students will assume 
a new role of significance and interest when 
presented with “English Workbook Three” by 
Stoddard, Bailey, and Lewis, published by the 
American Book Co. The material is attrac- 
tively presented and provides stimulating drill 
and check-up exercises. An unusually good 
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Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
ANDERSON C.T. Ward CY¥NTHIANA W. H. Cason 
BREATHITT Mrs. Marie Turner ErtancEer-ELSMERE Edgar Arnett 
BourBoNn E 
Hi, Dameby Mipway .L. C. Taylor 
GARRARD Colonel Hammonds 
DROMTICRIEDD 205: oo en R. F. Peters 
GRANT M. J. Belew 
Locan R. B. Piper, Jr. SEBREE Fred Poore 
Marion Mary Cyril Mudd bs go 
iene Colleges and Schools Principal 
MarsHA ° 
ped Holland Rose East Enp ConsoLipATED SCHOOL, 
Ou10 Warren Peyton DANVILLE Louis M. Owens 
seaaeveedel James W. Colvin Wma. R. BeLtknap ScHOOL, 
RUSSELL John O. Sims LOUuISVILLE Adelaide Seekamp 
I en Geo. E. Sapp WEsTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
WARREN Everett Witt FACULTY, BOWLING GREEN......2+-.-:--000- Paul L. Garrett 








Approved for Adoption in Kentucky 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER—Illustrated by MILO WINTER 


— — 








This series simplifies the 
teaching and learning of 
arithmetic and raises class 
standards in both fundamen- 
tals and problem solving: 


1) Through a logical, commonsense ization with fundamentals and problem- 


unit organization. 
2) Through clear initial learning of 
one step at a time with a wider spread 


solving properly balanced. 
4) Through problem material properly 
related to interesting social situations. 


in the introduction of new topics. 5) Through cumulative self-tests and 
8) Through a proved problem organ- reviews. 
The time to eliminate the cause for criticism of the mathe- 
matics instruction and training is in the elementary school 
by the use of a strong successful textbook in arithmetic. 
Plan to adopt LEARNING ARITHMETIC, Grades 8 to 8. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | 228.5. JEFFERSON ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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VY. B.A. HONOR ROLL --- MARCH 1945 


The following schools and school systems have reported 100 per cent enrollment in the NEA for 1944-45 


since report made on January 10, 1945. 


Counties 


Casey 
Grayson Lee 


Anneta, Decker 


Ashland 
Ashland Jr. Coll. 
Bayless 
Cole Jr. High 
Condit 
Crabbe 
Hager 
Hatcher 
Means 
Oakview 
Putnam Jr. High 
Chas. Russell 
Wylie 


Bardstown 
Balltown 
Botland 
Buffalo 
Cravens 
Culvertown 
Early Times 
Harrison Fork 
High View 
Hunters 
Murrays Run 
River Bend 
Stringtown 
Sutherlands 
Woodlawn 


Big Clifty 


Chestnut Ridge 
Flat Woods 


Geo. H. Goodman 


Keller 
Pleasant Ridge 
Walnut 


Boston, Boston Cons. Sr. 


Bromley, Bromley 


Caneyville 
Buck Creek 
Byers 
Caneyville 
Cherry Springs 
Laurel Run 
Neafus 


March, 
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Cities 
Livingston Wolfe Ashland Lebanon 
Nelson Berea Maysville 
Cave City 
SCHOOLS 
Quisonburg Bloomington 
Richland Blowtown 
Spring Lick Burtie Grove 
Walnut Grove Cave 
Wilson yey va 
Cave City, Cave City Sr. Foon 
Chaplin, Chaplin Sr. ee Hollow 
Clarkson Edgar 
Blue Springs Freedom 
Clark Harris 
Dickey’s Mill Johnson 
Horntown Lewis 
Little Clifty Lone Star 
Oklahoma Long Branch 
Peonia Morrison 
Rock Creek Mt. Hebron 
Snap — —* 
ine Grove 
Covington Pine Knob 
Crescent Springs Providence 
Dixie Heights Ramsey 
Forest Hills Ready 
Park Hills Rodger’s Springs 
Cox’s Creek, Cox’s Creek aa 
Falls of Rough ne 
ee Watson 
Lone Hi 
Short Creek nates i 
isville, Port 
Gleanings, Millers Spring Sieeediile er 
Howardstown —— A 
Greenwelltown Mays ‘lle Jr. Hi h 
Howardstown Jr. ite ~ r. Hg, 
Stiles aysville Sr. High 
Willetts Public School Dist. No. 1 
Sixth Ward 
sae an Midway, Midway 
Independence 
Simon Kenton Millerstown 
Downs . 
—_— Pleasant Valley 
rade : 
High School Be sate a 
Leitchfield Conklin 
Anneta Dailey 
Ban Meter ° Millwood 
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Russell 
Sebree 


Midway 
Pembroke 


Morning View 
Piner 
Visalia 

Nazareth 
Wildwood 
Wimsatts 


New Haven 
Boonesmill 
Clarktown ° 
Icetown 
Nelsonville 
New Haven 
Prices Creek 


New Hope 
Cecils 
New Hope Jr. High 


Olaton, Payton 
Ready, Willis 


Russell 
Bellefonte Grade 
Central Jr. High 
Russell High 
West Russell 


Short Creek, Stone’s Chapel 
South, South 


Spring Lake 
Spring Lake 
Carter 


Steff 


Goffs 
Bates 
Ned Springs 


Sunfish, Hayse 
Wax, Wax, 
Woodlawn, Humphrey’s 


Yeaman, 
Fallon Rock 
Sipes 
Tousey 
Yeaman 
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ASSOCIATION 





DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. Atton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHALtt, Columbia, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


James T. Atton, Chairman............. 
Henry Cuamsers, R. 2, Paducah..... 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville........... 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown............ 


Warren Peyton, Hartford 


Mrs. Marcuerite Fow er, Louisville....June 30, 1947 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 


June 30, 1945 





TERM EXPIRES 








oe June 30,1946 Grenn O. Swine, Covington....................-.June 30, 1945 
= June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson..................June 30, 1947 
sitead June 30,1947. R. T. Wurrtincumt, Hazard....................June 30, 1946 
mere June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
June 30,1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 
James H. Ricumonp, Murray.............-.---- June 30, 1945 


Director of Public Relations—JoHn W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fiast Disraict: 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Sxconp Disraicr: 
President—H. W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 


y- 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
» fiel . Ky. 
: Tump Disraicr: 
f see -Titlond Harvey, Greenville, 


y- 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourrn Disraicr: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 
burg, Ky. 
* Secretary—Mrs. 
bethtown, Ky. 


Grace Weller, Eliza- 


Firta District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Urrgr CumBertanp District: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 


Mipote Cumpercanp District: 
Preside®t—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- 


set, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West 


Somerset, Ky. 


Uprer Kentucky River Disraict: 
President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


Nortuern District: 

President—Mrs. John C. Kellogg, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. 
dence, Ky. 


A. Caywood, Indepen- 


CentraL DistRIcT: 
President—Miss 
Eastern State 
Richmond, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


garet Ling 
Teachers College, 


X 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DePaRTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EpUcATION : 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. : 


Department or Srconpary Epvucation: 


' President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior igh School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


Pence No report 
Secretary— 


of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss_ Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conf 





Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

a Bone, Madisonville, 
y- ® 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 


President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 


Louisville, Ky. 
DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTS: 
Music Section: 


President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 
Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 


President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Agricultural Education: 


President— 


N t 
Secretary—. kccaiacs 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President— No report 
Secretary— 


Home Economics Education: 
—e Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
y- 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF HicHer Epvucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C.,Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—-Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, 


Thomas, 


Cloverport, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K, E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 

President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President—Charles C. Graham, Berea, 

Ky. ‘ 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
Lexington, 


University of Kentucky, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


Piven No report 
Secretary— 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lisrary Group CoNFERENCE: 

President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 

Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 

School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

International Relations Section: 
President— No report 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 

President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 

Association: 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky A 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 


of Chemistry 





*DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


——) No report 
Secretary— 


"Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
Pree No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 
President—Thomas A, Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President-—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or TrusTges oF TEACHER’S RETIREMENT SYSTEM: 


TIME EXPIRES 
January 1, 1948 





Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, Barbourville, 


Ky.......-.June 30, 1945 


Lexington 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 


June 30, 1946 





June 30, 1947 





Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville 


June 30, 1945 





J. A. Caywood, C 


W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. 


June 30, 1947 





Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 2623 Washington St., Paducah 


Maurice F, Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, H 


June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1945 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission ON ProressionaL Eruics: 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky. 


L. C. Curry. Bowling Green 


June 30, 1948 








Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 
Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort.............1-..-.0-00-- January 1, 1948 


Hon. Eldon S, Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


June 30, 1947 


January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfott......... January 1, 1948 


Morton Walker, du Pont Manual, Louisville................. June 30, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1947 





Holland Rose, Benton, Ky 


June 30, 1948 





March, 


Nineteen 


Forty-five 


TIME EXPIRES 


W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky... ...-.s-sscseeeJune 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, C 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 


ille, K June 30, 1945 


hell 
Pv 
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To the Principals of 
Kentucky High Schools: 
Sosa WHEREVER one turns in educa- 


tional periodicals, one is confronted 
by statements concerning the need for 


counselors and guidance. The high 
school girl cannot be ignored in this mod- 
ern trend towards guidance. Exper- 
iences are unfolding very rapidly for her 
in these days, and she sadly needs assis- 
tance if she is to chart her life course 
in channels satisfactory to herself and to 
society. She does not know if she is real- 
ly in love, if she should marry before 
her boy friend is called to the service, if 
she should take a job, what job she 
should choose, if she should continue her 
education. These and scores of other 
questions make the turbulent years of 
adolescence even more chaotic for her. 

A dean of girls interested in the prob- 
lems of these adolescent girls, trained in 
some of the techniques of guidance, with 
a schedule lightened so that she will have 
a generous portion of free time each day 
for counseling, and with a room allowing 
her privacy—-can do much that will aid 
high school girls to find themselves. 
There is no work more satisfying to the 
individual doing it than guidance, but 
likewise there is none more draining of 
physical: and spiritual strength. No one 
can do thorough-going guidance who is 
expected to teach a full load of classes. 

Kentucky schools should set for them- 
selves a notable goal in this respect—in 
every high school a dean of girls, teach- 
ing no more than half time; some space 
where that dean can be alone with a stu- 
dent and where she can keep records; 
opportunity for that dean to spend some 
time in formal preparation for her work. 
No school can feel that it has achieved 
until it has developed a working program 
of guidance. 
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If the Kentucky Association of Deans 
of Women can aid you in any way in ob- 
taining these goals for your high school, 
it stands ready to serve you. 

In order to determine the status of 
guidance for girls in the high schools of 
Kentucky, the Kentucky Association of 
Deans of Women respectfully requests 
your cooperation in providing us with 
the information listed in the question- 
naires printed on the opposite pages. Will 
you please fill in the blanks, detach the 
sheet, and mail it immediately to Dean 
Ella R. Weihing, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky? We thank 
you for this evidence of your interest in 
better schools for Kentucky. 

. Cordially, 
Ella R. Weihing, 
President, Kentucky 
Association of Deans 
of Women. 





There is no such thing as a little coun- 
try. The greatness of a people is no 
more determined by their number than 
the greatness of a man is determined by 
his height. 

—Victor Huco. 





We are living in a world full of strife, 
bitterness and bloodshed. To outward 
confusion is added inward insecurity. 
Materialistic philosophy is bankrupt. 
Only a return to the faith of our fathers 
can save us. We must overcome the 
prejudices which divide us by a larger 
perspective of human fellowship, replace 
self-interest by a higher responsibility, 
and regain our sanity by a clearer vision 
of the mind of God. 

—Bisnop Tsu oF CHINA 
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Questionnaire to be answered by principals of high schools (both junior and 
senior) who have no dean of girls on the staff, and to be returned to Ella R. Weih- 
ing, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Name of high school 
Address 


Check the following reasons which account for your not having a dean of girls: 
1. Financial; cannot afford to lighten anyone’s load in order to take on additional 
& 


2. No need; students seek out favorite teachers for advice. .................--.-----+--0----+- 
3. No one on staff qualified to do counseling. .................-...-----:ssss-seseseceseeeeeseseeeeeees 
4. No available space for dean to wae. ...............c.--.-.---s-sncesesesesnsecassenscesennasesdsecatorases 
5. Never have had a dean; no reason.) ...............-..-----.--cseesseeseeccescesesecccecccecceeceenssens 
6 


. Believe that a dean of girls could accomplish little or nothing in our set-up. 





Are you planning to appoint a dean of girls in the near future? .................-..-0-0--- 
If so, will you hire a new person, trained for counseling? ...:.............-.-..-s-0+------+-0-- 
will you hire a new person, without special training? ....................-.---+------0+0+- 


will you use someone on your staff and give her the opportunity for specific 




















NIE: sxkibiasinccttencsticcreninentacaeale 
will you use someone on your staff without further training? ............... 
Be I sipideditccinscncinnmesndde sioner 
II. iieintidivcizscsnshitabeictatenseiceetdeictdilbiacas cone sedate 
I sci sett siitraicpaicmateiwacicccmmatni Title ...... 
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Questionnaire to be answered by principals of high schools (both junior and 
senior) who have a dean of girls on the staff, and to be returned to Ella R. Weih- 
ing, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Name of high school 
Address 
Number of students:Boys 
Name of dean of girls 
NE Atiitianieasitecidecunesil a 


Education 


Number of hours per week spent in Teaching 


Does she have a private office-or classroom? ......... ; 


Does she maintain cumulative records concerning each girl? -................----------------- 


Does she have adequate space for keeping these records? ............-....------------+--+0--+- d 
Does she have secretarial assistance? ............................ How much? ..........2.22.......--- 


How much responsibility does she have with disciplining girls? ......................-.-.------ 


What types of counseling does she attempt? Orientation classes? ceils k ane of 
Vocational classes? ............ Personal interviews? ...........- Group discussions?.......... 
Others? 

What problems does she include in this counseling? Personal? ............ | pee 


Health? -.......... ee Vocational? ............ Family?............ Financial? 
Curricular? ............ RE etiecninitlibencthicntnbicninencicstss 


Comments: 
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GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
and WORKBOOKS by Stull and Hatch 


Now more than ever before global 
geography is of interest to pupils, 
teachers, and parents. Parents are ex- 
pecting their children to bring home 
new geographies this year. 

The Stull-Hatch workbooks begin 
with questions on the earth as a globe, 
calling attention to the polar projec- 
tion map in the textbook which has 
become so important during the war 
because of its bearing on aviation. The 
Stull-Hatch textbooks introduce pu- 
pils to global geography. 

The geography workbooks empha- 
size directed study with maximum 


achievement for the individual pupil. 
Each provides an individual program 
of guidance and record of progress for 
the course which, when finished, the 
pupil will prize as an addition to his 
home library. Each has outline maps. 

The workbooks contain units en- 
titled Measuring My Work, Excur- 
sions of Discovery, My Travel Chest, 
Picture Study, Map Exercises, Out- 
line Maps, Graph Studies, Survey of 
Facts. 

These attractive workbooks insure 
a complete grasp of the subject on the 
part of the pupils. 


A large Dated War Map, 26 by 20, in colors, showing all the important 
events of the war, is obtainable for 20¢ postpaid. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 





Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


























You 
have 
a 


date 
with MZ 





Learning ~ 


‘ at the 


University of Kentucky 


The occasion is the opening of the spring quarter on 
Monday, March 19 


New students will arrive for the spring quarter on that date, and other students 
will register on Tuesday, March 20. Classwork will begin on Wednesday, March 21, 
and Wednesday, March 28 has been set as the last date upon which a student may 
enter an organized class. 

Full schedules of courses in all departments of the University’s seven colleges 
will be offered. The spring quarter courses should be of special value to—- 

(a) Teachers in schools which will open in July 

(b) Young men desiring to go as far as possible toward graduation pending the 
draft call 

(c) Women students working toward graduation with the idea of completing their 
preparation for living 





(d) Advanced students working on their graduate 
degrees 

















= ens Summer (e) Those training for a specialized future in 

cece gas Quesver journalism, medical technology, aeronautical 

~~ EA engineering, or dietetics, to mention a few 

— \ Dates random possibilities. 

= Le ee ee report For further information as well as a copy of the new 
a\ Monday, June 11. picture book, address 


“ss  (Classwork begins 
Tuesday, June 12. 
Last date upon which The Registrar 
a student may enter 
an organized class, 


_ sate” | University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
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